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Bardett pear. In 1827, his Linnsean Botanic
Garden and Nurseries contained more than a
hundred species of Australian plants, among
which were two Eucalyptus and several Bank-
sias. In 1828, the nurseries covered an extent
of thirty acres, the collection of roses occupying
an acre and including more than 600 different
kinds (Gardener's Magazine, London, January
1827; New England Farmer, Apr. 6, 1827, Aug.
15, 1828; Robert Manning, History of the Mas-
sachusetts Horticultural Society, 1829-1878,
1880, pp. 28-29). In 1828, he published A Short
Treatise on Horticulture, giving a few brief re-
marks on the culture of fruit trees and describ-
ing many fruit varieties; it was designed pri-
marily as an advertisement of his nursery, to
accompany the catalogues. Two years later, with
the aid of his son, William Robert Prince [q.v.J,
he published A Treatise on the Vine (1830),
and in 1831 he collaborated with his son in the
production of The Pomological Manual. Prince
was a member or honorary member of many
horticultural societies in America and Europe,
Including the New York Horticultural Society,
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, the
Linnsean Society of Paris, the Horticultural So-
ciety of London and Paris, which named an
apple in his honor, the Imperial Society of the
Georgofili at Florence, Italy.

William Prince married Mary Stratton and
Bad four children. He was a friendly man, well
liked by his neighbors. About 1835, he turned
his nursery business over to his sons, but before
his death the Linnsean Botanic Garden and Nur-
series had passed, through mortgage and fore-
closure, into the hands of his brother-in-law,
Gabriel Winter. The situation provoked a bitter
controversy, in the course of which an attack by
Winter was published in Hovey's Magazine of
Horticulture (April 1842). To this attack one
of Prince's sons attributed the stroke of apo-
plexy that caused his father's death.

[Memorandum by Prince's son, attached to several
letters and clippings regarding the Winter affair now
m the U. S. Dept of Agric. Lib., Washington, D. C. ;
L. B. Pnnce, in L. H. Bailey, The Standard Cyc. of
Horticulture, vol. Ill (1915).]                     R H S

PRINCE, WILLIAM ROBERT (Nov. 6,
1795-Mar. 28, 1869), nurseryman, writer on
horticultural subjects, was one of four children
born to the second William Prince [q.v.] and his
wife Mary Stratton at Flushing, L. I. He was
educated, it is said, at Jamaica Academy and at
Boucherville, Canada. While a young man, he
botanized the entire range of Atlantic states in
company with John Torrey or Thomas Nuttall
[gq-v.]. Following in his father's footsteps, he
became associated with him in the Linnsean Bo-
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tanic Garden and Nurseries at Flushing. He
collaborated with his father in writing A Trea-
tise on the Vine (1830), which embraced the
history of the grape "from the earliest ages to
the present day with descriptions of above two
hundred foreign, and eighty American varieties;
together with a complete dissertation on the
establishment, culture, and management of vine-
yards." With this volume, magnificent compared
with similar books of the time, native grapes
were introduced to the fruit growers of Amer-
ica and viticulture took its place in the literature
of American pomology. In 1831 father and son
published The Pomological Manual in two vol-
umes; a second edition appeared in 1832. This
work was a cyclopedia of varieties which in-
cluded practically all of the fruits then cultivated
in the United States, except apples. About 1835,
Prince and his brother took over from their fa-
ther the management of the nursery. In 1837
William Robert Prince became enthusiastic over
the introduction of silk culture; from Tarascon,
near Marseilles, he imported the mulberry Morus
wmlticaulis which during the "mulberry craze"
everybody planted. He even built a cocoonery
for accommodating the silk worms. The chief
result of the episode to him, however, was the
loss of a large fortune and the mortgaged Lin-
nsean Botanic Garden and Nurseries.

In 1846, William Robert Prince published
Prince's Manual of Roses, an admirable en-
largement, with additional directions and com-
ments, of The Rose Amateur's Guide (1837) of
Thomas Rivers, an English nurseryman. Dur-
ing the gold fever of 1849, he went to California,
where he broadened his knowledge of the west-
ern trees and plants. He traveled through Mex-
ico in 1851 and upon his return endeavored with
indifferent success to retrieve the horticultural
fame of the Linnsean Botanic Garden and Nur-
series of which he had regained control. He in-
troduced the culture of osiers and sorghum in
1854-55 and when it seemed as if the diseases of
the Irish potato would cause its eventual re-
placement by some other vegetable, he imported
in 1854 the Chinese yam (Dioscorea batatas),
paying $600 for the tubers. At some time in the
late 1850*3, he resigned the nursery business into
the hands of his sons, who continued it under
the name of Prince & Company Nurseries until
the outbreak of the Civil War, when the head
of the new firm entered the Union army. After
the war, since he chose to accept a commission
in the regular army, the nurseries were offered
for sale and passed out of the family's hands
(Gardener's Monthly, June 1865). In his de-
clining years, William Robert Prince devoted
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